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THE F. P. A. PRESENTS 


A booklet suggesting subjects for discussion 
and announcing speakers on foreign affairs who 
will be available to groups throughout the coun- 
try during 1929-1930. This will be sent free 
by writing the Speakers’ Bureau of the Foreign 
Policy Association. 


Tashington, D. C. 











THE POLITICS OF SUGAR 





ROM the standpoint of international 

relations and of our problem in the 
Philippines, the proposal to increase the 
effective duty on sugar from 1.76 cents 
to 2.40 cents a pound is perhaps the most 
important part of the pending tariff bill. 
The increase in this duty has been spon- 
sored by the producers of beet sugar and 
sugar cane within the continental United 
States. These producers assert that the 
price of sugar is so low that many beet- 
sugar factories have been closed. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation de- 
clares that an increased sugar duty would 
induce farmers now growing wheat to 
transfer their acreage to beets, and thus 
bring about agricultural diversification.' 
Finally, protection is demanded in order 
to make us more self-sufficient in food 
supplies. 


Although these arguments have carried 
weight with the House Ways and Means 
Committee, they have aroused widespread 
opposition. Opponents of the sugar duty 
attack it upon domestic and international 
grounds. They state that the increased 
duty would add a burden upon the Ameri- 
can consumer of perhaps $100,000,000 
annually, and that this duty would sim- 
ply increase the profits of the Great West- 
ern Sugar Company which produces about 
half of the beet sugar in the country and 
which has been paying an annual divi- 
dend of 33 per cent. They declare that 
the beet-sugar industry is dependent upon 
the labor of children and Mexicans and 
that further protection will increase this 
type of labor. No matter what the height 
of the sugar duty may be, beet-sugar cul- 


For a more detailed discussion, cf. “Sugar and the 
Tariff,’ F. P. A. Information Service, Vol. V, No. 6, 
May 29, 1929. 


tivation in this country is handicapped 
by the curly-top disease, and also by the 
competition of sugar cane from Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines. 


Free trade exists between these insular 
territories and the continental United 
States. Since these territories apparently 
produce cane sugar more cheaply than we 
produce beet sugar, an increased sugar 
duty, we are told, will simply stimulate 
production in these territories, but not at 
home. Apparently the beet-sugar people 
admit this. Last year Congressman Tim- 
berlake introduced a resolution limiting 
the importation of free sugar from the 
Philippines to 500,000 tons a year. But 
this proposal was opposed by Secretary 
Stimson and others, and was not approved 
by the Ways and Means Committee. 
There is a possibility, therefore, that an 
increased sugar duty will lead American 
capital to invade the Philippines, and that 
the sugar industry will obtain the hold 
in these territories that it has acquired 
in Porto Rico and Cuba. If this should 
happen, the farming class in the Philip- 
pines may eventually lose their lands and 
become reduced to the condition in which 
the peasants of Porto Rico and Cuba now 
live. It has been pointed out that if the 
sugar industry comes to dominate the 
economic life of the Philippines and if it 
must depend for a profitable existence 
upon free access to the American market, 
a new obstacle to the independence of the 
Philippines will have been created. 


An increased sugar duty is also of im- 
portance to Cuba. This little country 
provides the United States with about 
half its sugar supply. The production of 
sugar in Cuba originally received an im- 
































petus from the Platt amendment, and 
from the reciprocity agreement of De- 
cember 1902. This agreement provided 
that Cuban products might enter the 
United States at a 20 per cent reduction 
in duty. American products also received 
reductions upon entering Cuba. 


3efore the reciprocity treaty was made, 
the United States received about half of 
its foreign sugar from Cuba and the re- 
mainder from other sources. But as a 
result of the 20 per cent reduction in duty 
under the reciprocity agreement, Cuban 
exports to the United States grew until 
in 1913 only 0.3 per cent of the sugar 
imported into the United States came 
from full-duty countries. As long as full- 
duty sugar entered the United States, it 
fixed the price of sugar on the American 
market; the 20 per cent reduction in duty 
therefore inured to the Cuban producer. 
But after 1913, when full-duty sugar had 
been driven away, Cuban producers began 
to compete among themselves for the 
American market. The price of sugar 
was therefore determined by this compe- 
tition and by the duty on Cuban sugar. 
In other words, Cuba feels that after 1913 
she no longer derived any benefit from 
the reciprocity agreement. 


Within the last few months Cuba has 
been carrying on negotiations with the 
State Department, looking to a revision 
of the reciprocity agreement. In 1927 the 
Cuban Government attempted to restrict 
exports to the United States so that some 
full-duty sugar might enter. None .of 
these plans has been successful. In the 
meantime the price of raw sugar is about 
two and a half cents a pound; the eco- 
nomic life of Cuba is stagnant; and sugar 
companies as a whole have been unable to 
pay any dividends for the last few years. 


Cubans state that during the World 
War Cuba increased production and sub- 
mitted to a price control at the sugges- 
tion and for the benefit of the United 
States. They declare that the emphasis 
placed upon sugar in Cuba has been due 
partly at least to the policy of the United 
States as expressed in the Platt amend- 
ment and the reciprocity treaty. They 
also point out that the self-interest of the 
United States is involved. Only about a 
third of the Cuban sugar crop is in Cuban 
hands; the remainder is owned by for- 
eigners—largely Americans—who will be 
injured by a tariff increase. Cuba has 
been one of our best customers, but, as a 
result of the sugar depression, trade be- 
tween Cuba and the United States has 
greatly declined, and it is stated that the 
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decline will be even greater if the tarif 
is increased. Finally, it is urged that ip 
time of war the United States must have 
a secure source of sugar supply, and this 
can much better be found in Cuba thar 
in the Philippines because of the prox. 
imity of Cuba to our shores. Such is the 
conflict in interests over the sugar 
schedule. 


The Delayed Haiti Report 


HE State Department has just re. 

leased the annual report of the High 
Commissioner for Haiti. It is interesting 
chiefly because it includes President 
Borno’s message to the Haitian Counci] 
of State of April 1928. In this message 
the President declares that the Haitian 
legislature will be restored before May 
1930. The report shows that the surplus 
in the Haitian Government for 1927-1928 
was more than $1,888,000. Altogether 
the surplus of revenue over expenditures 
since 1916-1917 has been about $3,795,000. 
Last year Haiti had a favorable balance 
of trade of $2,418,989, its exports being 
twice the value of those of the previous 
year. 


The annual report of the High Com- 
missioner is for the period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1928, but for some reason the 
State Department has withheld its publi- 
cation until only recently. The result is 
that one who reads a summary of this re- 
port in the newspaper is likely to get an 
erroneous idea of present conditions. An 
inkling of these conditions is shown in 
the Monthly Bulletin of the Financial Ad- 
viser for March 1929. According to this 
Bulletin there was a falling-off in 
foreign trade for March of 35.92 per cent, 
in comparison with the same period in 
the previous year. Customs revenues 
likewise show a falling-off of 44 per cent. 
Neither of these documents, moreover, 
gives any explanation of the resignation 
last January of Dr. A. C. Millspaugh as 
Financial Adviser. te 





American Foreign Relations, by C. P. Howland. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1928. 
A capable survey of the principles of Ameri- 
can foreign policy, especially valuable for its dis- 
cussion of economic and disarmament questions. 


Between War and Peace, by Florence W. Boeckel. 
New York, Macmillan, 1928. 
This handbook, compiled by the Education 
Director of the National Council for Prevention 


of War, is well-organized and contains a useful 
bibliography. 


An Indian Commentary, by G. T. Garratt. Lon- 

don, Jonathan Cape, 1928. 

The mental attitudes of British and Indians 
are surveyed, and a careful attempt is made to 
present a fair description of economic, social 
and political tendencies in country and town. 


The Editors alone are responsible for such opinions as they may express in the News Bulletin. 





